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Mr REVIND BRETHREN, „ 


You will pardon me, I hope, if in what 1 am about be 


to. lay before you, I go qut of the circle. of this Arch- 


deaconry, and propoſe, for our conſideration, ſome of 


thoſe leading features in the public diſpoſition, that are 
formed from the cireumſtances of the times. Let it not, 
however, for a moment be ſuppoſed, that I have the folly 
or the preſumption to enter into the warfare of politics, 


Odious as a ſpiri irit of party is at all times, and in all. 


perſons, how particularly. does it contaminate the clerical, 


character? or, allowing to the upright ſtateſman the full 


dignity. of his merit; or, without detracting from the 


temper of real patzjatiia and ite important duties is 
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the ſeveral ranks and conditions of life; ſtill, if we conſider 
theſe days as anniverſaries for joint deliberation how we 
may in the beſt manner further the ends of our imperious 
miſſion; how thoſe principles may be beſt taught and 
diſſeminated, from which the full diſcharge of ſocial duty 
can alone emanate ;—How inferior are the contentions, 
even of kingdoms, to the 5 tor which we are 
aſſembled A Ns 


Minute as many of the enquiries are that we have to 
enter into upon theſe occaſions; ſmall as are the ob- 
jets from which we have moſt frequently to make our 
report, yet this does not impeach the high aſſumption 
— They are the means to an end, confeſſedly the high- 
eſt; and whether we conſider only the bare call of names, 
for the fake of remaining Kill certain that each flock 
has its appointed ſnepherd, or any one of the outward 
circumſtances eſſential to the maintenance or propagation of 
the chriſtian religion: or have to obſerve upon the ſtate 

of this or that people, or the condition of mankind i in 
general, as affording, from the events of life, an oppor- 
tunity of exerciſing new duties, or enforcing the more 
zealous application of old ones :—Still, nothing is too 
little for our regard, nor any thing too arduous for our 
endeavours, that has decidedly for. its object the welfare 

- of the human race, and that comes within the nature of 
thoſe appointments, by which we baue engaged to ſerve 
them. 


Pleaſant 


7 C8 1 . 
Pleaſant as the language of panegyric is, de the ſub- 
ject on which we can allowably employ it ever ſo trivial; 
and particularly gratifying as it is to report the progreſs 


of virtue, 1 know not that my preſent taſk is of this - 
nature. Neither is it neceſſary that I ſhould appear 


here, as the unwilling organ of cenſure, either public or 
private. Waving for the preſent any further details of 
what I. conſider the more immediate objects of my care, 
(and about which 1 ceaſe not ſtill to occupy myſelf,) I 
have to entreat you to. join me in conſidering whether 
| there are not circumſtances in the Times leading to religious 


impreſſions ? and _ whether what may be called the exigencies 


| of the Times, can be anſwered, but by the extenſian of ſuch 
| impreſſions, and rendering the flamp of them indelible? _ 


Without entering minutely into the hiſtory of thoſe 
convulſions that order has ſo widely ſuſtained ; a hiſtory, 


perhaps but partially known to the beſt informed, and 


with which, in the diſcharge of our daily duties, we 


can have had no peculiar opportunities of becoming ac- 


quainted; without attempting to trace the many ſecret 
workings, whereby the intentions of the good have been 
made ſubſervient to the temporary purpoſes of the wicked; 

or, without ſpreading the canvaſs for a portraiture of 
N ſuffering humanity, extenſive beyond parallel in the an- 


nals of modern eee enquiring how far Deſ- 


potiſm 


a1 


e was the ſecret progenitor of Anarchy, n far 
impatience of controll compleated the miſchief: both 
from their beginning working certainly, tho? ſilently, the 
proper courſe of wrong; heaping up the | meaſure of 
their own iniquity, till the appointed  upſhat of ſin be» 
came the puniſhment of the offence : or, without deli. 
| berating in what degree ſuperſtition. has been prejudicial 
to the Church burthened with her: Errors; or how far 
hypocriſy, by building worldly | views on the innocent 
' bigotry of the many, has counteracted that weakneſs at 
the expence of her own cunning, and, by the aſſumption 
of counterfeit faculties, deſtroyed in the inſtance powers 
that were legitimate: without pointing aut how | truth 
has purſued her wonted triumph, by exhibiting in theſe 
particulars the miſery of thoſe who would betray her; 
or preſuppoſing the means by which the | Almighty will 
atchieve her future conqueſts ; for whether we are al- 
lured to her ſtandard by the peaceful fruits of righte- 
ouſneſs; or ſeared thither by horror at thoſe who walk 
not in her laws; the ſame leſſon of Providence is holden 
forth to mankind: and if the latter caſe is the one now 

preſent to us; if, amidſt the conteſts of paſſion, producing 
ambiguity in report and ſcepticiſm of what is reported; 
ONE general fact ſtands clear and indiſputable, and the 
tenor of events unite in declaring, that philoſophy, un- 
ſupported by divine truth, has effected and docs ſtill 
een to effect, evil to mankind; and that from hence 
thoſe : 


E 
thoſe who ſought not Gov's -alfars in the hey-day of 
their proſperity, that thoſe who were become indifferent 
to religion or diſcountenanced its ritual; that ' thoſe, who 
vere too ſhort-ſighted' to ſee the neceſſity of faith in 
the proſpect of futurity, are willing to ſhelter under her 
banners, from the apprehenſion of worldly harm. If then 
there is this in the temper of the times, and that in a 
degree proportioned to the alarm it has extended within 
theſe realms; if the negligent and the ſcornful are dri- 
ven to the church; if the ſuperſtitious attend with 
increaſed reſpect, and the ſelfiſh and the worldling ap- 
proach her with awe; let it be feen that deceney and 
order reign at leaſt there; or, if complacency at the 
public voice, foſtering with a fonder tone the name of 
religion, has cauſed me to attribute too wide a conver- 
ſion; yet, if the matters in agitation around us are but 
calculated. to point the word of truth, it is argument 
and encouragement to us to e it if poſſible with 
8 e . | | 


| This is no fictitious 3 offered to our acceptance. 
Placing, as we ought, and as I hope we do place, our 
whole mind on the diſcharge of our duty; meaſuring our 
| felicity by the prevalence of piety in the perfons committed 
to our charge; eſtimating our happineſs by the reciprocity 
of chriſtian principles with thoſe whoſe welfare we have 


* to conſult; viewing their moral improvement as 
C . the 


; ad 


| [ IO ] | 
the genuine fruit of thoſe principles, and anticipating there- 
from their comfort thro' life, and their joy in death, how 
gladly muſt' we ſeize any opportunity of extending theſe 
ſatisfactions, of collecting additional motives of zeal/in our- 


ſelves, from the preſent diſpenſations of Providence, as 


well as from our general nne of the e 9 opal us F 


ind; even of our own engl may come within 
the deſcriptions I have given; or, did it belong' more 
particularly to thoſe who are ſaid to live in the world; 
ſill its influence would reach us from the deſcent of ex · 
ample ; and the numbers of a country audience may be 
encreaſed from the enlarged congregations of its general 
or particular metropolis, And whether thoſe affording 
the benefit of ſuch an example, are converts of conſci- 
ence from ſeeing the want of ſucceſs in ſyſtems that are 
irreligious, or only 'wiſh' to uphold the ſanctions of the 
church as an engine of ſtate energy; the one caſe is 
favourable to, and the latter 1s not adverſe from, the 
improvement of mind and principle in the individual, 
And perhaps, no human ſuffrage can be more concluſive | 
in favour of religion, than what is thus holden forth. 


| Tt gives the real ſolution of what has been aeſeunted 


upon as a diſcovery in Chriſtianity, viz: That its bleſ- 
ſed author ſought not to make any political directions 
for mankind, but to leave the governments of the world 
juſt as he found them. But how unneceſſary are ſuch | 
* | diſtinctions? 


1 


diinctions ? for what makes. the political 3 of 


any people, but the religious impreſſion they bear? and 


how little would it ſignify what was the form of any 
Government, if. the members of it were all. chriſtians 


in deed, as well as in word? Could there be then any 


oppreſſion in rule? Could there be then any heſitation 
in obedience? And what is Government, but as a 
means to an end? and does not Chriſtianity inform us of 
what the end is, and what the means ought to be? 
How eaſily would the worſt parts of a bad Government 
be ſet Tight, where the members of it ſought to act 


only according to the precepts of the Goſpel? and how 


unequal are the conſtitutions of the beſt to the ſervice 


of abſolute good, if a large part of thoſe conſtituting them, 
act from falſe principles, from a deſire of individual gain | 


or individual honour, or even wiſhing only to further the 
general good, if the plan is dictated under the impreſ- 
ſion of party ſpirit, if from the biaſs of education, or 
the irritations of oppoſition; if, in fact, we reaſon from 


any data ſhort of truth itſelf, we may, both in the 


means and the end, go: wide of our principal deſign. 


Nor does this exclude the guide of experience; which 
acts as a reflector to truth upon the human mind; 


and when once Revelation has given us the ſupremacy 


ref 


of principle, experience will give us ſuperiority in its 
application. *. misfortune is, people in general look at 
79 precedent, 
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when our religion berame fixed more unequirdecally 
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precedent, and Gill it experiencey but what does not rell 
experience teach us with regard to the effect of Chriſ. 
tianity upon Government, when we compate the difference 
between that of the beſt country unenlightened by its 
ſplendor, and the worſt of thoſe here this ſplendor is 
at all viſible: and will there not be found about an 
even chain of connection, an equal graduation in merit 
and improvement of every kind, in proportion as the 
light of Chriſtianity is obſcured, and in proportion as 
it is diveſted of the accidents obſcuring it? The con- 
nection between the cauſe and the effect, may not be to 
every one the moſt obvious; but as the fact is ſa, it is a 
fact that cannot be too often repeated; and the more 
obſcure the action of the cauſe ie, if it acts eſſontially 
and furely to the happineſs. of mankind, thro' difficul- 


ties and obſtructions of various ſorts; this does hut the 


more _ its nt worth W ee TRE 


If, then, bree * 08 ie | 8 


cially among infidel nations, to the aggrandliſement of 


the governors and the depreſſion of the governed and 
if, in what are called chriſtian countries, the happineſs 


of the whole has kept pace with the purity of its church 
and the efficiency of its religious eftabliſhinents.; and ift, 


in our own particular, we have the ſatisfaQion of being 
able to fay, that finee the period of the Revclution, 


upon 


438 3 


upon reformed. 1 the degree of libarky and prof. 
perity enjoyed by the whole has been greater than this 
nation before knew, or than any other nation has yet 
experienced; what is wanted, but the effectual propagation 
of true belief, 0 "ce the! in TINS Way 
labour under? 


The neceſſary Rep, then, to political reformation, where- 
ever it may be wanting, is the perfecting of religious 
principles among thoſe who form the body politic : then 
each party, acting upon their firſt baſis, juſtice, would 

generally meet at the ſame ſpot, or the obliquities 
of the | underſtanding, where there were none in the 
heart, would be eafily ſet right. And whether the pro- 
greſs of truth is to be commenſurate with ſuch a purpoſe, 
in time; or whether the extenſions of its ſeminal prin- 
ciple will only bear full fruit in eternity; the attempted 
approximation of it, is the only certain means of ge- 
neral and e welfare. 


This, then, is the Point to ck our r endeavours ſhould 
be directed. We belong to an eſtabliſhment, the general 
outline of which marks out for our attempts this one 
eſſential reform; and we may fairly aſk, What inſtitution 
affords ſo likely a proſpect of effecting it, as that which 
divides a country into diſtricts, for the purpoſe of placing in 
each ſome one who has learned to teach thoſe Who have not. 

D | And 
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And tho? there are inequalities in the ſize of pariſhes, 


and inferiority in the appropriation of income, with other 


irregularities; (not detracting from the wiſdom of the 
deſign, but ſhewing more clearly, from theſe exceptions, 
the excellency of the rule itſelf) and all which may be 
eaſily remedied, and than which nothing will conciliate 
their remedy ſo ſoon, as a faithful diſcharge of the a- 
bility we have; let us conſider only, in addition to the 
effect it ſhould ſeem, comparatively ſpeaking, it has al» 
ready had, how many in this country may be daily made 
better by our further application of that ability; and 
whether any time can be more friendly to its full ex- 
ertion than the preſent. The important NOW is indeed 


always the time for individual reform at leaſt; and be- 


ginning at that right end, let us exemplify the beſt 
union between Chureh and State, an alliance not merely 
capable of palliating evil, but of eradicating it together 
with its cauſe, and to which we may ſafely ſay, without 
the imputation of fondneſs or bigotry, eſto perpetua. 


In applying this, then, our general duty, to the in- 
ſerior purpoſes of the world that now is, let us ſee 
how exactly its ſeveral proviſions meet any evils that 
may be apprehended without involving us in the buſineſs 
of politics, or taking us at all out of the character of 
quiet and inoffenſive clergymen; indeed it is only in 
that character we can render our full and proper ſervices, 


To 


1 ] 


To ſay, that knowledge without virtue is dangerous, 
would not be correct, becauſe perfect knowledge would 
be virtue: but there may be many and great degrees of 
knowledge without it: and in proportion as bodies of 
men have inſight into the extent of their own ſtrength, 
' without being previouſly acquainted with the reſtraints 
that conſcience impoſes on that ſtrength, they have a 
knowledge highly dangerous to ſociety: and if the mul- 
titude in a neighbouring country have moſt fully and 
unhappily illuſtrated this remark; and if ill-deſigning or 
ill judging perſons in this have ſought purpoſely to 
ſpread the fatal intelligence; and if its publicity has been 
aided involuntarily by others, by the outcry that incor- 
re& zeal and terror have raiſed againft it: it is argument 
to us to take eſpecial care that political information in 
the multitude does not outgo their knowledge of religious 
reſtraints, Property is indeed a more extenſive ſecurity 
for good behaviour in this country, than perhaps in 
others, and perhaps than many in this are aware of, its 
diviſions being multiplied beyond what 1s uſually appre- 
hended : but it is by no means a pledge of ſufficient im- 
port, an hoſtage of inalienable peace, which can only have 
a precarious exiſtence from a degree of ignorance in the 
bulk of mankind, or be provided for with certainty by 
| their moral attainments. In all attempts, then, to ſerve 
the cauſe of order, and point the hearts and minds of 
men to a regard for continued and good government, it 
| | : mult 
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muſt be done upon its true and genuine principle, as 
the natural effect of that religion, which, whilſt it teaches 
magiſtrates to rule as the miniſters of Gop, for good, 
procures to them the trueſt allegiance, in that it teaches 
ſubjects alſo to obey, not only for wrath, not for fear 
only of human puniſhment, but as matter of conſcience 
and a branch of religious duty; and however plauſible 
any other attachments may appear, they will not be 
ſuperior to the events of time, they will fail f in cafes of 
real neceſſity and importance, For mere terror at the 
wickedneſs of the prophane, is not virtue in the perſon 
fearing; and hatred againft them for their crimes, is 
aflimilating ourſelves to their character, by ſuperinducing 
in us what is criminal alſo, — A fenſe of indignation 
and horror at great enormities, is indeed, in its firſt im- 
pulſe, an effort of virtue; but every thing that enjenders 
paſſion, weakens principle; every thing that raiſes alarm, 
brings on a ſentiment too powerful for ordinary integrity 
to withſtand, Whatever agitates the public mind, let it 
come from what quarter, or in what ſhape it will, tends 
to diſſolve the bonds of ſociety; and an uninformed 
people, called forth in ſupport of the beſt purpoſes, will 
ſoon gain a clearer conception of the opportunity offered 
them of obtaining, what they would ignorantly ſuppoſe, 
advantages to themſelves, however tranſitory or hurtfu 
the gratification may really be.—Or if zeal for what is 
thought a good cauſe will not brook the ſmalleſt controul; 
and 
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and from hearing the means to an end diſapproved of, 
immediately conclude there is difference alſo as to the 
end; will it not often lead to accuſations, produeing re- 
torts, and giving riſe at leaſt to perſonal enmity, and 
| probably to real difference of opinion in the end; when 
calmneſs and. moderation might have confirmed friendſhip 
and promoted truth ? 


| Again : | l poſition beyond the truth ; any attribute 
of merit to an object really good, but beyond the degree 
of its merit, creates rather a partiality againſt it in a 
mind not ſtrictly taught, from the natural repugnance 
there is to error when it does not originate with ourſelves. 
Hence it is neceſſary that arguments are true, as well as 
that there is verity in the opinion itſelf, The. lover of 
truth will equally wiſh to deſtroy a falſe argument, whe- 
ther it is advanced in fayour of a good cauſe or a bad 
one : hence again there may ariſe. miſunderſtanding when 
there i is little difference; for, what unneceſſary diſlikes does 
conteſt produce ? and how much leſs is the real difference 
of ſentiment among mankind than is generally imagined ? 
from the want of correſponding accuracy between terms 
and ideas; from the adoption of popular names, to 
which each perſon affixes his own, and it may be a 
different meaning; from the indolence of ſome in not 
defining what they would expreſs, and from the aQi- 
vity of others in ſuppoſing. beforehand what it muſt 
ä be 


E | 

be. But ſhould there be real difference, on how ma- 
ny occaſions may it happen to frait human beings, 
without any impeachment of honeſty to either, each hav- 
ing made up their mind conſcientiouſly, and according 
to their beſt knowledge and belief. But from the pro- 
greſs of haſty miſconception, reaſon muſt become truly 
ſerious, and piety would almoſt deſpair, did we not 
truſt that the wiſdom which is from above, and which is 
gentle, would in time unravel that complicated feeling, 
from whence moral improvements have been combated 
upon moral ground, when an indifcreet or pretended 
zeal for reform has furniſhed worldly wiſdom with wea- 
pons againſt it; and worldly fear with terror at the 
name. The unhappy proſtitution of it has undermined 
its native energy, and formed a concurrence of cauſes, 
all acting | apparently to the protraction, tho? I truſt in 
the end, to the firmer execution of that work the com- 
mon Father of all nations ſent us hither to do, that of 
training the ſoul to a ſenſe of the regularity of heaven, 
from having been leſſoned in ſetting right the Wee 
rities of the earth. 


But if, after r Mbit ſought to make the moſt of this 
preventative to evil, and ſtanding, as we do in the eye 
of reaſon and probability, further removed from preſent 
calamity, and from the apprelienſion of calamity, than 
other nations, vice and folly ſhould be permitted, for 


* 


wiſe 


L 
wiſe though inſcrutable. purpoſes, to counteracqt our 


5 ground- work of peace, and that conſtitution ſo rich in 


human wiſdom, with component parts ſo nicely framed, 
that proviſion is already made for the regular intreduc- 
tion of every improvement that increaſed virtue or 
knowledge may become capable of deviſing, and which 
wants only the fuller eſtabliſhment of both, for the 
greater diſplay of the advantages it already poſſeſſes, 
by giving more promptitude to the execution of laws that 
are ſalutary; ſhould the integrity of this approved fabric 
be invaded, and the glorious pre-eminence of ſtanding 
the warders off of miſchief, unconnected indeed with any 
party, but ſerving in the moſt effectual way the inte- 
reſts of the well-meaning in all, be denied to the 
| preachers of the goſpel of peace, There is a ſpirit of 
humanity in which that goſpel enjoins us ſtill to act, 
and of which our own liturgy continually reminds us 
Acknowledging in its very beginning our own fins, that 
we have done thoſe things we ought not, and left 
undone what we ſhould have performed, and praying in 

the words of our divine maſter, for forgiveneſs on the 
expreſs terms of exerciſing the ſame virtue in our own 

boſoms; how much is preſumption of opinion in our own 
favour diſcouraged, and bitterneſs of opinion againſt our 
enemies prohibited? We pray in our Litany that Gop 
would have mercy upon all men;“ and afterwards branch 
out this general petition in favour of © our enemies, 
| | perſecutors, 
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perſecutors, and ſlanderers. We pray in one of our 
| occaſional collects for grace, to love and bleſs our per- 
ſecutors, according to the example of the proto-martyr; 
and acknowledge, in another, that all our doings with- 
out charity, ** the very bond of peace,” are uſeleſs. 
We pray continually on the days preceding the com- 
memoration of our Lon p's death, that we may follow 
the example of his patience; and, upon the day we 
commemorate it, That Gop would have mercy upon 
all jews, turks, infidels and RN and . * | 
one fold under one en. „ e e 

If, then, it were not | known how fi: TIN paſſions 
have ſullied religious or patriotic zeal, and the faireſt 
cauſe become miſchievous in its. progreſs and nugatory 
towards its end, from want of thoſe requiſitions in chriſ- 
tianity, theſe criterions of our church being duly at- 
tended to; it would be deemed impoflible that the 
members of it ſhould ever take part in the bitterneſs 
of wrath, or help on to greater . the paſſions 
of the ignorant and miſinformed. If we muſt blow 
the trumpet in Zion, or ſound an alarm in the holy 
mountain, let it be to rouſe the judgments, not the 


feelings, of mankind; and though we ſhould enter- 
tain a reaſonable degree of caution, whilſt the judg- 
ments of the Almighty are more particularly alive in 
the earth; yet the inference that religion draws, and 

5 „ that 
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that reaſon and obligation more eſpecially impoſe on our 
body 3 the inference, in ſhort, with which we have to 


do, is, ig the world from thence 1 learn 
8 


1 muſt again, my reverend brethren, beſpeak your 
pardon ' for the trouble I have given you, and your 
favourable acceptance of the diſcourſe I have preſumed 
to offer; and I entreat you to believe that in doing 
it, my ſole motive has been to throw out to your 
better judgment ſome of thoſe facts and their applica- 
tion, that I thought moſt appoſite to the temper, or the 
diſtemper, of the times; ſuch as, under the conduct of 
your zeal and diſcretion, may become conducive to the 

credit of our church, the proſperity of our ſtate, and, 
| what is of ſtill greater conſequence, the final happineſs 
of mankind, , It is ſaid to be a chriſtian duty to ex- 
hort one another; as ſuch, I have with leſs reluctance 
uſed the privilege given me by my office, thinking that 
at this moment we cannot be too ſtrongly impreſſed 
with the duties that are upon us; or with the kind of ſpirit 
in which our religion teaches us to fulfil them. 
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